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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, January, 1902. 



IS "WE" THE PLURAL OF "I?" 
There are few of us, I imagine, who have not 
of late repeatedly encountered the assertion 
that " we " is not the plural of " I." In most 
cases, I dare say, the statement is allowed to 
lapse without debate, as a mere intellectual 
subtlety, of no practical importance in gram- 
mar, even if it were true. But the discovery 
is claimed by so many different persons," is 
seconded by so many names of authority, and 
is apt to be announced with such assurance of 
its originality, profundity, and importance that 
we seem challenged either to speak our ob- 
jections now, or ever after hold our peace. 
The arguments brought forward to support 
this novel proposition may be summarized as 
follows : 

i. We, tios, fyu' e -, etc., in our Indo-European 
tongues are apparently not derived from the 
same root as that found in the singular /, ego, 
etc. There is therefore a presumption against 
regarding those words as in any sense the 
plurals of these. 

2. We is not even a plural at all, but only a 
"multiple"; for a plural is a group whose 
units are alike in kind, whereas the units which 
compose this group are diverse in kind, in- 
cluding lor example, /, thou, and he. 

3. / represents a conception absolutely 
unique, and can therefore have no plural. 
"There simply can be no plural," says Prof. 
Owen, " of that of which there is but one." — 
Such is the determined assault; let us see what 
may be offered in the way of defence. 

I. As to the first point, it may be noted that 
whatever force there may be in the presump- 
tion that because / and we are etymologically 
dissociated, they cannot be associated as mem- 

1 I am not at the present moment so circumstanced as to 
be able to trace the discovery to its first announcement; nor, 
if I were, should I think it worth the while. The state- 
ment is found, without indication of its source, in Prof. 
Sweet's New English Grammar, Part I, a text-book which 
has been in use some dozen years or more, and I have read 
its announcement as an independent discovery by Prof. Ed- 
ward T. Owen, of Wisconsin, in his thesis for the doctor's 
degree entitled A Revision of the Pronoun, and bearing date 
of January, 1900, 



bers of the grammatical group known as an 
inflection, is met, and more than met, by the 
counter-presumption arising out of the unanim- 
ity with which grammarians of all time up to 
the present, and of all tongues, have agreed 
so to treat them, and have done so in spite of 
the fact that the etymological discrepancy 
must have been quite as apparant to them as 
it is to us. Such composite groups are, in- 
deed, by no means rare in those practical 
classifications of facts which alone are the 
purpose of grammar ; — witness such series as 
am — be — was, go — went, alter — vats — irai, esse 
— fui, opdoo — ojio/iat — eiSov, good— better, 
bonus — melior, aya&6% with its multiple as- 
sociates, and many more that might be named. 
It seems strange, indeed, that it should never 
have occurred to those who make use of this 
argument that if it proves anything, it proves 
too much ; for there is the very same presump- 
tion against considering me as the objective 
of/. 

II. The second argument — that we, though 
confessedly designating a group, is not a plural 
at all, inasmuch as the units composing the 
group are not alike in kind, — really begs the 
question at issue by the definition of plurality 
which is assumed as its premise. The validity 
of this definition, therefore, demands our next 
attention. In the first place we note that it is 
wholly h priori, resting upon a merely logical 
or subjective distinction which there is no 
attempt whatever made to demonstrate as 
actually binding within the objective realm of 
grammar. Whether a word is or is not plural 
in grammar, depends not necessarily at all 
upon the presence or absence of certain logical 
ideas in its content, but only upon the way in 
which language for its own ends has seen fit 
to rate it. Multitudes of expressions distinctly 
involving the idea of plurality are grammati- 
cally singular ; as, for example, crowd, forest, 
"Full many a flower is born to blush unseen." 
Others again, with no such distinct plurality of 
idea, are grammatically plural ; as, for exam- 
ple, riches* Indeed, the category of plurality 

2 The history of this particular form docs not at all affect 
the present discussion, which is concerned with the status de 
facto, not de jure. 
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can scarcely be said to emerge at all in the 
field of grammar proper, save as the idea of 
plurality finds linguistic reflex in the behavior 
of speech ; that is, in the use of distinct in- 
flectional forms, and of certain prescribed 
sequences to signalize its presence. Were it 
not for these, questions of plurality or singu- 
larity, — like the kindred questions of abstract- 
ness, concreteness, generality, particularity, 
and so forth, — would be lexical merely — would 
be questions of verbal definition — as for the 
most part they actually are in uninflected lan- 
guages such as the Siamese and the Chinese. 
But our present discussion, be it remembered, 
is grammatical. The question whether we is 
or is not a plural resolves itself then into the 
following : I. Is it plural in form ? 2. Is it 
plural in syntax ? As to the last question, it 
will not be necessary now to do more than call 
attention to the practical unanimity with which 
our European tongues have assigned plural 
forms to the pronouns in question. The image 
and superscription on these well-worn coins of 
speech is often nearly effaced. But where it 
can still be deciphered, in whole or in part, 
the legend seems unmistakably plural. 3 

All the testimony that we have, moreover, 
goes equally to show that these words require 
the plural sequence ; — and the testimony on 
this point is by no means scanty. We freely 
waive citation of the most obvious sequence 
of all, the sequence of the nomination of these 
pronouns by the first person plural of the verb 
in all cases where the verb-plural distinguishes 
person. To cite this sequence would be too 
much like the circular reasoning we just now 
had occasion to deprecate. But apart from 
this case, wherever the verb-plural is plural 
merely and not personal as well, the common 
plural form must de rigneur attend upon the 
pronouns in question ; and in all cases where 
it is possible, adjuncts of these pronouns, 
whether attributives, oppositives, or predicate- 
complements, must wear the plural livery. So 
then, tried by the only tests which are con- 
clusive in grammar— and upon this point I ap- 

3 The exceptional usage of the Sanskrit, where case- 
endings of the singular number seem imposed upon a stem 
plural, or ' multiple,' in signification, need not be considered 
here, since no one yet, as far as I know, has ventured to 
suggest that we is singular. 



prehend there will be substantial agreement — 
we is plural after all, multiple though it be. 
And if our definition of plurality is so drawn 
as to exclude "multiplicity," so much the 
worse for our definition. The definition will 
have to be cut to fit the facts, not the facts cut 
to fit the definition. 

III. We pass on now to the third point of 
the argument : that there can be no plural of 
/, because / represents an idea absolutely 
unique, and therefore incapable of pluraliza- 
tion. This argument rests upon the tacit as- 
sumption, again A priori, that the plurals of 
substantive words always faithfully preserve 
the ideal content of their singulars. But in 
the realm of fact, that is, in the realm of gram- 
mar, it is frequently found that plurals are 
formed from singulars for which, according to 
this assumption no plurals should be possible. 
What actually happens is, indeed, no mystery : 
the added idea of plurality is allowed to modify 
the original concept of the singular so far as 
may be necessary to permit the combination 
of the two. The ordinary nouns of material, 
such as iron, copper, ice, for example, in their 
unmodified form present the idea of con- 
tinuous or indeterminate substance, an idea 
quite as difficult to pluralize as the idea of the 
pronoun in question. But these nouns are 
free to form plurals, — irons, coppers, ices, — 
which, through reaction of the plural idea, 
come to designate discrete or determinate 
substance. Precisely similar is the case of 
abstract nouns, whose plurals are inevitably 
concrete ; as, for example, cold, colds ; health, 
healths; ira, irae, in Vergil's famous line. 
So too with proper names, — the class, for- 
sooth, to which our latest wisdom would assign 
the very pronoun in question. 4 I may say 
"Smith," and then I doubtless mean a cer- 
tain definite personality, a concept absolutely 
unique in any given utterance of mine as that 
which is indicated by "I." But I may also 
say " the Smiths," though the uniqueness 
evaporates quite in the pluralization. Here 
too, as in the other case, the argument proves 
too much, since it would make plurals impos- 
sible to all substantives save class-nouns only. 
In all these cases, no doubt, the plural be- 
comes logically the plural of a class-concept, 

4 Owen : A Revision of the Pronoun, p. 122. 
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whose singular we may often represent by the 
help of some extraneous modifier; as, for 
example, when we say "a Smith," or "the 
flat-iron." But grammatically Smiths is the 
plural of Smith, and irons, of iron. 

Lest doubt still linger about either of the 
points we have just been discussing, let me 
present one more example, not more con- 
clusive perhaps as to principle, but more 
strikingly parallel in detail to the case of / 
and toe. The word mother, used absolutely, 
is as unique as the word / itself; — by no pos- 
sibility of thought could a person have more 
than one mother. Both words, / and mother, 
represent termini of personal relationship — 
the one of relationship of uttered speech, the 
other of relation to origin and source. That 
one represents the hither terminus of relation, 
and the other the farther terminus, makes no 
difference whatever in this discussion. Both 
relations, moreover, are "egocentric" ac- 
cording to Professor Owen's phraseology, and 
he would doubtless make haste to characterize 
mother as " pedocentric " also. Both terms 
are subject to instant and complete shift as to 
designated object upon shift of the speaker's 
r61e in the "colloquial drama." Both relation- 
ships, however, are unique in one direction 
only ; the unique /may have for its co-respon- 
dent a singular thou or a plural you; while 
mother may stand in her peculiar relation to 
me alone, or to others with me. That is, the 
designated point in each case is still a point, 
whether it be the origin of a single line or of 
several divergent lines. But when I pluralize 
the word mother, and say, for instance, "Their 
mothers were all present," I multiply, so to 
speak, the points of origin, and postulate a 
series of parallel relationships-in-fact, wherein 
the uniqueness is distributed, and so in ap- 
pearance lost. Precisely in the same manner, 
when I say, "We have come to help you," I 
have merely multiplied my points of origin, 
and have postulated a series of parallel re- 
lationship-in-speech. In my capacity — self- 
assumed it may be — of speaker pro tern., I 
associate with me in the declaration a number 
of persons, each one of whom, I intimate, 
would say, were he to speak for himself, "I 
have come to help you. "5 If mothers then, 

5 In certain forms of concerted speech, as; for example, in 
the chorus of a Greek tragedy, the distribution of relation or 
function which we have just seen made in thought, is made 
in actual fact, and each member for himself says " I." 



of undoubted right is the plural of mother, I 
see no valid reason why we should not equally 
be the plural of I. 

And finally, turning from this immediate 
discussion to the general field, we find 
that the work to which our new grammarians 
have set themselves is really great and im- 
portant, — nothing less, in fact, than the re- 
vision and reconstruction of the grammatical 
categories and of grammatical system. To its 
accomplishment they have brought most ad- 
mirable zeal and enthusiasm ; and they have 
certainly made a promising beginning. But 
in the light of the present discussion it may 
not be superfluous to remind them to beware 
of attempting to administer the objective 
realm of grammar as if it were a mere de- 
pendency of the subjective realm of logic ; to 
beware of mistaking dialectical subtlety for 
the firm grasp of fact ; and to beware of fol- 
lowing the deceitful glare of paradox rather 
than the steadfast lamp of Truth. 

Cornelius Beach Bradley. 
Paris. 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

1. NHG. eilen from MHG., OHG. tlen is 
compared with ON. it, OE. He 'sole of foot,' 
and referred to the root ei- 'go' (Persson, Wz. 
78 ; Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. eilen), and also con- 
nected with Skt. lyarti 'erregt, erhebt,' trie 
'setzt sich in bewegung, erhebt sich,' Gk. 
iaXAaa 'send, throw' (Schade, Wb.; Uhlen- 
beck, Ai. Wb.). 

In any case eilen is probably from the root 
ei-, and we may compare Lith. eile 'row, series, 
generation,' eTlyj'u 'put in rows, arrange.' The 
primary meaning here is 'course, line, series.' 

2. OE. 541 'disease,' adlian 'be sick, be ill, 
become infirm or weak' may be compared with 
ON. illr 'ill, bad, wicked' <*id~la-, pre-Germ. 
*oitl6- (or *9itl6-) and *it/6- 'gone, departed, 
departing,' whence 'weak, ill, bad.' From 
the idea of separation come also OHG. ital, 
MHG. ttel 'leer, ledig, eitel, vergeblich ; rein,' 
OS. tdal 'leer, nichtig,' OE. idel 'empty, deso- 
late, destitute, useless, vain, idle,' a-idlian 'be 
free (from) ; get rid of, frustrate, annul.' All 
are from the root ei- 'go,' and related to Gk. 
otros 'ill-fate, misery, ruin, death,' Skt. eta 
'eilend, dahinschiessend,' iti 'plage, not,' enas 
'ungluck, frevel, siinde.' 



